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IBLBSC @ PALBQ. even remote. She too had written, and her} and faithful wife, cherished in my yearning 











— ——== |jletters were transcripts of the progressive! bosom, and diffusing there, the life, the 
‘From the Lady's Book. elevation of her character, and expressed) warmth, the fragrance of love ? Augusta's 
Love after Marriage. with candor and warmth the just appreciation|| tears rained over the paper. ‘Oh! Allison,’ 
(Concluded.} she now had of his own. She was uncertain] she cried, the task shall not be in vain—I will 

Augusta and her friend are once more pre- || whether they had ever reached him, It was} love thee for thy virtues, and the blessing my 
sented to the view of the reader, but the des-|ilong since she had received any tidings, and! dying father called down, may yet rest upon 
tiny of the former is changed, They are||she felt at times that sickness of the heart,|us.? She was about to fold the letter, 
seated in a parlor side by side, but it is not || which suspense unfed by hope creates. when a postscript on the envelope met her 
the same, rich in all the ornaments of wealth || ‘I bring you a messenger, who I trust is} eye. ‘Receive Clarence’ it said, ‘as my 
and fashion, that Augusta once oceupied.||the bearer of glad tidings,’ said Mr. Man-| friend—he knows all my history, and the 
It is in a neat rural cottage, in the very heart || ning, entering with a benevolent smile, and) peculiarity of our situation—he is interested 
of the country, embosomed in trees and|/ushering in a young gentleman, whom he jin you for my sake—as a stranger and my 
flowers. A few words will explain the past. || introduced by the name of Clarence. * Au-\ especial friend, may Task for him the hospi- 
Mr. Temple's op@, generous, uncalculating |] gusta, you will greet him with joy, for he} table attentions of Mr. Manning’s family ? 
disposition had exposed him tu the designs||comes with letters from Mr. Allison, your | When she descended into the room, where 
of the mercenary and treacherous. He never|| husband.’ Augusta sprang forward, scarcely, Clarence was seated, she could not repress 
could refuse to endorse a note for a friend, || waiting to go through the customary form of la painful blush, from the consciousness that 
vr to loan money when it was asked with «|| introdaetion, and took the letter with a trem-). he was familiar with her singular history 
look of distress. He believed his resources blinghand. ‘ Tell me, Sir, do you know him,) * He must despise me,’ thought she; but the 


as exhaustless as his benevolence, but by the || and is he well?) The stranger beut his dark | deference and respect of his manner forbade 
failure of several houses, with which he was 











and lustrous eyes upon her face, with a look: “such an impression. Gradually recovering 
largely connected, his estate was involved in|| of undisguised admiration. ‘1 know him| from her embarrassment, and finding him 
ruin and his daughter left destitute of fortune. || intimately, madam—when I last saw him, he} directing his conversation principally to Mr, 
Mr. Manning suffered so much in the general | was in perfect health, and animated by the! Manning, she had leisure to observe one, who 
loss, he was obliged to sell all that he stil! prospect of a speedy return.’ Augusta wait-|| possessed strong interest in her eyes, as the 
possessed in the city and retire into the! ed to hear no more, but retired to her own | Srone of Allison. And seldom does the eye 
country, with limited means of subsistence. chamber, to peruse the epistle, she had so! of woman rest upon a more graceful, or inter- 
But though limited, he had sufficient for all anxiously anticipated, It was in answer tol esting figure, or amore expressive and glowing 
the comforts of life, and what he deemed its her last, and breathed the language of hag} coustousnes. There was a lambent bri: ht- 
luxuries—books, music, the sociualities of|| aya confidence. There was a warmth, aj) ness in bis eyes, a mantling bloom upon his 
friendship, and the exercise of the kindly|[fervor of sentiment, far different from his ‘cheek, that indicated indwelling light and 
charities. A cherished member of this charm- former cold but kind communications. He | congcious youth, His hair clustered in soft 
ing family, Augusta, no longer the spoiled rejoiced in the knowledge of her altered for-| waves round his temples, relieving by its 
child of fortune, but the chastened disciple || tune, for he could prove his disinterestedness, | darkness, the unsunned whiteness of his 
of sorrow, learnt to estimate the trae PUrpo-|i and show her that he loved her for herself), forehead. Yet the prevailing charm was 
ses of her being, and to mourn over her alone, by returning and devoting himself to! manner, and that indescribable charm, that, 
former perversity. With such ennobled] the task of winning her affections. ‘ Say) like sunshine in the summer landscape, gilded 
views of life and its enjoyments, she began to!) not, my Augusta,’ said he, in conclusion, | and vivified the whole. The acquisition of 
think she might be happy with a husband, ||. that I cannot win the prize. All the ener-| sucha guest gave life and animation to the 
with such irreproachable worth and exalted gies of my heart and soul are enlisted for the domestic circle. Mr. Manning was a man of 


attributes as Sydney Allison, even though he|| contest. [ could look on your beauty, all! varied information, and the society of this 
had the misfortune to be bald and sallow. 


But him she had banished, and when would 
he return? He had written to her once or 








dazzling as itis, without much emotion ; but| wecomplished traveler, recalled the classic 





feeling expressed in your letter has melted usually reserved to strangers, seemed fas- 
twice, in the most affectionate manner as «|| me into tenderness. Dare Lindulge in the) cinated into a forgetfulness of herself, and 
brother would write, he had spoken of amend- '| bliss ful dream, that even now gills this page,) found herself a partaker of a conversation 


| ° . . x 
we humility, the trust, the gentleness and) enthusiasm of his earlier days. Mary, though 
il 


ed health and reviving spirits, but he spoke | with the hues of heaven? Augusta, the sad,) to which at first she was only a timid listener, 








of his return as something indefinite and reluctant bride, transformed into the food) Augusta, while she acknowledged the strang- 
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———— nn meer 
ger’s uncommon power to please, was pre-0c- 
cupied by the contents of her husband's 
letter, and longed to be alone with Mary, 
whose sympathy was always spontaneous, 
as it was sincere. She was not disappointed 
in the readiness of Mary's sympathy, but after 
having listened again and again, and expressed 
her hope and joy that all would yet be for the 
happiest and best, she returned to the subject 
next in interest, the bearer of this precious 
document. ‘Ah! my dear Augusta,’ said 
she, ‘if Allison’s noble spirit had been en- 
shrined in such a temple, you had not parted 
now.” Augusta felt the comparison odious, 
It brought before her the person of Allison 
in too melancholy a contrast with the enga- 
ging stranger. © ‘I thought it was Mary Man- 
ning’ answered she, in a grave tone, * who 
once reproved me for attaching too much im- 
portance to manly beauty—I never thought 
you foolish or unkind till this moment.’ 

‘ Forgive me,’ cried Mary, with irresistible 
frankness ; ‘ foolish I may be, indeed I know 
I am; but intentiohally unkind to you— 
never—never.” It did not require the recol- 
lection of all Mary's tried frientiship and 
sincerity, for Augusta to accord her forgive 
ness. Mary was more guarded afterwards 
im the expression of her admiration, but 
Augusta, iv ber imagination, had drawn the 
horoscope of Mary's destiny, and Clarence 


shone there, as the star that was to give it! 


radiance. A constant guest of her father’s, 
she thought it impossible for him to witness 
Mary’s mild, yet energetic virtues, without 
feeling their influence. She was interesting 
without being beautiful, and Clarence evident- 
ly delighted in her conversation. To her, he 
was always more reserved, yet there was a 
deference. an interest, a constant reference 
to her wishes and opinions, that was as deli- | 
cate as jt was flattering. He was the com- 
panion of their walks, and nature, never more 
lovely than in this delightfal season, acquired 
new charms from the enthusiasm with which 


he sought out, and expatiated on its beauties, 


Mr. Manning was passionately fond of music, 
and every evening Mary aod Augustagvere 
called upon for his favorite sones. Now the 
music was finer than ever, for Clarence ac- 
companied them with his flute, and some- 
tines with his voice, which was uncommonh, 
sweet and melodious. 
was seated at the piano ; she was not an 
excelling performer, but she played with taste 
and feeling, and she nad endeavored to cul- 
tivate her talent, for she remembered that 


° ~ | 
Allison was a lover of music. She had 


played all Mr. Manning’s songs, and turned! 


over the leaves, without thinking of any par |) 


ticular tune, when Clarence arrested her at 
one, which ho said was Allison’s favorite air 
« Let us play and sing that,’ said he, repeating 
the words, ‘your husband loves it, 


One evening Augusta | 





'were together when he first beard it; ; it 
| was sung by an Italian songstress, whom you 
have often struck me as resembling. The 
manner in which your hair is now parted 
in front, with those falling curls behind, in- 
creases the resemblance—it is very striking 
‘atthis moment.’ Augusta felt a strange pang 
"penetrate her heart, when he asked her for 
her husband’s favorite. There was some- 
thing, too, in his allusion to her personal 
appearance that embarrassed her. He had 
paid her no complimeut, yet she blushed as 
if guilty of receiving one. ‘ I cannot play it,’ 
answered she, looking up, * but I will try to 
learn it for his sake,’ She could not pre- 
vent her voice from faltering; there was an 
expression in his eyes, when they met her's, 
that bowed them down, in shame and appre- 
hension. It was so intense and thrilling—she 
jhad never met such a glance before, and she 
feared to interpret it. * Shall [sing it for 
|you ?’ asked he ; and leaning over the instru- 
ment, he sang in a low, mellow voice; one of 
those impassioned strains, which the fervid 
genius of Italy alone can produce. The 
words were eloquent of love and passion, 





-jjand Augusta charmed, melted by their influ- 


ence, could not divest herself of a feeling of 
guilt, as she listened. A new and powerful 
jlight was breaking upon her; truth held up 
\its blazing torch, flashing its rays into the 
darkest corners of her heart; and conscience, 
\| d.scovering passions, of whose very existence 


| . 
iishe had been previously unconscious. She 











isaw revealed in prophetic vision, the misery 
‘of her future existence, the misery she was 
entailing on herself, on others, and a cold), 
ishudver ran through her frame. Mary, a- 
‘larmed at her excessive paleness, brought 
her a glass of water, and asked her if she 
were ill. Grateful for an excuse to retire, 
| she rose and took Mary’s arm to leave the 





‘room, but she passed thr inl the door which 
Sl (adiesee opened and held she could not 
, avoid encountering again, a glane e so tender 
and impassioned, she could not veil to her- 
| se If the language it conveyed. Augusta had 
| thought herself miserable before, but never 
I md she shed such bitter tears, as bathed her 
| pillow that night. Just as she had schooled 
j hereett io submission ; just as she was cher- 
lishing the most tender and grateful feelings 

towards her husband, resolving to make her 
future life one long tusk of expiation, a being 
lerossed her path, who realized all ber early 
| visions of romance, and who gently and in- 





|siduously had entwined himself into the very 
chords of her existence ; and now, when she 
felt the fold, and struggled to free herself 
| from the enthralment she found herself bound 
as with fetters of iron and clasps of steel — 
| That Clarence loved her, she could not doubt. 


Eulightened as to the state of her own heart, 


| 
we| she now recollected a thousand covert marks|| beautilul wife in widowhood and sorrow * 


a tenderness and regard. He had been ad- 
‘mitted to the most unreserved intercourse 
'with her, as the friend of her husband. Like 
herself, he had been cherishing sentiments of 
ee strength be was unaware, and which, 
when revealed in their full force, would make 
him tremble. She now constantly avoided 
‘his society, Her manners were cold and 
iconstrained, and her conscious eyes sought 
the ground. But Clarence, though he saw 
the change, and could not be ignorant of the 
cause, was not rebuked or chilled by her 
coldness. Heseemed to call forth, with more 
animation, the rich resourses of his mind, 
his enthusiasm was more glowing, his voice 
had more music, and his smile more bright- 
ness, It was evident she alone was unhappy ; 
whatever were his feelings, they inspired no 
remorse. She began to believe her own 
vanity had misled her, and that he only looked 
upon her as the wife of his friend. She had 








mistaken the luminousness of his eyes for 
j| the fire of passion. Her credulity abased 
her in her own estimation. 

One afternoon Clarence found her alone. 
She had declined accompanying Mary and 
‘her father in a walk, because she thought 
Clarence was to be with them. ‘I did not 
expect to find you alone,’ said We, taking a 
seat by her side—* but since I have gained 
‘such a privilege, may I ask, without inereas- 
\ing your displeasure, in what I have offended ? 
You shun my society, your averted looks, 
‘your altered mein’—he paused, for her em- 
| barrassment was Contagious, and the sentence 
irem: ained unfinished, The appeal was a bold 
one but as a friend he had a right to make it. 
‘You have not offended me,’ at length she 
answered, * but you know the peculiar circum- 
stances of my life, and cannot wonder if my 
spirits sometimes droop when reflecting on 








the misery of the past, and the uncertainty 
of the future.’ * If said he, the uncer- 
[tainty of the future makes you unhappy as it 
‘regards yourself, you may perhaps have cause 
(Of uneasiness, but as it respects Allison, as 
far as I know his sentiments, he has the 


felicity, IT once looked upon him as the most 
unfortunate, but now I view him as the most 
blessed of men. When he told me the cir- 
cumstances of his exile, how lone and hope- 
less seemed his lot! Now, when I see all 
that woos him to return, angels might covet 
his destiny.” * You forget yourself,’ cried 
Augusta, not daring to take in the full mean- 
ing of his words—* it is not the office of a 
friend to flatter—Allison never flattered—I 
always revered him for his truth.’ + Yes” 
fexclaimed Clarence, * he has truth and integ- 





r 
| rity. Tiney call him upright and honorable, 
| and just, bat is he not cold and senseless, to 
jremain in banishment so long, leaving his 





fullest confidence and the brightest hopes of 
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and was he not worse than mad to send me 
here the herald of himself, to expose me to 
the influence of your loveliness, knowing that 
to see you, to be near you must be to love, 
nay, even to worship,’ 
from you forever,’ cried Augusta, rfsing in 
indignant astonishment, at the audacity of 
this avowal. ‘Allison shall learn in what a 
friend he has confided.’ *I am prepared for} 
your anger,’ continued he, with increasing 
impetuosity ‘ but I brave it—your husband 
will soon return, and I shall leave you. Tell 
him of all my boldness, and all my sincerity ; 
tell him too all the emotions that are strug-|) 
gling in your heart for me, for oh! you can- 
not deny it, there is a voice pleading for my! 
pardon, in your bosom now, and telling you!) 
that, if it is a crime to love, that one crime! 
is mutual.” *Then Iam indeed a wretch,’ 

exclaimed Augusta, sinking down into a chair] 
and clasping her hands despairingly over her 

face, * but I deserve this humiliation.’ Clar- 
ence drew nearer to her—he hesitated—he 
trembled, The triumphant fire that reveled) 
in his eyes was quenched; compassion, tender- 
ness, and self-reproach softened their beams. 

He was in the very act of kneeling before her, | 
to deprecate her forgiveness, when the door 





Her step was always gentle, and she had ap- 
proached unheard, She looked at them first 
with a smile, but Augusta’s countenance was 
not one that could reflect a smile; and on 
Mary's face, at that moment, it appeared to 
her as a smile of derision. Clarence linger- 
ed a moment, as if unwilling to depart, yet 
uncertain whether to remain or 
asking Mary for her father, he hastily retired, 
leaving Augusta in such a state of agitation, 
that Mary, seriously alarmé@, entreated ber 
to explain the cause of her distress. 

* Explain” cried Augusta, * you have wit- 
nessed my humiliation, and yet ask me the 
cause. 
grief I now feel admits of none ; I was born to 
be unhappy, and whichever way I turn, [am 
wretched,’ 

* Only tell me one thing, dear Augusta, is all 
your grief owing to the discovery of your love 
for Clarence, and to the sentiments with which 
you have inspired hin? There is no humil- 
iation in loving Clarence—for who could know 
him and not love him ?” 

Augusta looked in Mary’s 
that she was uttering the language of mock- 
Mary, the pure moralist, the mild, but 


face, assured 
ery. 
uncompromising advocate for duty and virtue, 
thus to palliate the indulgence of a forbidden 
passion ! 
her eye was so serene, an: her smile so kind, 
it was impossible to believe that contempt was 
‘Then you do love him. 


Mary 


lurking beneath. 
Mary, and Lam doubly treacherous.’ 


blushed—* with the affection of a sister, the) 


> 


go—then| 


Ido not claim your sympathy, the) 
That tender, confiding leaer, which when she 


It could only be in derision; yet), 





| ‘Virtues! oh! 
friend ; 
* You have driven me} 


| tenderness ofa friend, do I regard him ; q 
‘admire his talents, I venerate his virtues.’ | 
Mary, he is a traitor to his 
what reliance is there on those vir- 
tues, which, having no root in the heart, are | 
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acters on her memory—the graceful linea- 
ments, clustering locks, and lustrous eyes 


lof Clarence? She looked beyond in wild 
‘alarm for her husband. 


‘Leave me,’ she 
exclaiméd, ‘leave me, or you drive me to 


| Swept away by the first storm of passion ?"| desperation’ 


| 


| 


a 


| arms wuround her, and wept in sympathy ; yet, duty or inclination. 


Passion may enter the purest heart,’ an | 





swered Mary—* guilt consists in yielding to | 


{] 
its influence. I would pledge my life, that’ 


| Clarence would never give crm to the | | 


influence of a guilty passion.’ * Talk not of 
him, let me forget his existence, if I can; I 
think of one, who will return from his long | 
exile, only to find his hopes deceived, his | 
confidence betrayed, his heart broken.’ Here } 
Augusta wept in such anguish, that Mary, | 
‘finding it in vain to console her threw her | 


‘still she smiled through her tears, and again | 


,and again repeated to her, that heaven had | 


sofily, but hurriedly, and told her, her father | 
softly opeued, and Mary Manning entered.—/, 
blanched cheek and trembling step like a) 
criminal, who is about to hear her sentence of 
‘doom. 


‘long years of happiness yet in store. 
Augusta, in the solitude of her own cham- |, 

ber, recovered an appearance of outward 

composure, but there was a deadly sickness |8 


But Clarence eagerly approached her, as 
if defying all consequences, and reckless of 
her resentment. He clasped her in his arms, 
he pressed her to his heart, and imprinted 
on her brow, cheek and lips, unnumbered 
kisses, ‘My bride, my wife, my own belov- 
ed Augusta, do you not know me? and can 
you forgive me for this trial of your love? I 
did not mean to cause you so much suffering, 
‘but I could not resist the temptation of prov- 
‘ing whether your love was mine, through 
I have been the rival 
of myself and have exulted in finding, that 
love in all its strength has been mastered 
‘by duty. Augusta I glory in my wife.’— 
Augusta looked up, in bewildered’ rapture, 
hardly knowing in what world she existed. 


i\She had never dreamed of such a trans- 


jin her soul, that seemed to her, like a foretaste || formation. Even now it seemed incredi- 


‘of mortality. 
treanble, and when Mary returned to her, 


wished to see her, she went to him, witha 


‘T have something to communicate 





to you,’ s 
leading her to a seat. 
be too much agitated.’ 


said he, kindly aes gy her hand, and 


bw grasping his arm with sudden energy—' 


Augusta gasped for breath, she pressed her 


her husband, which she had constantly worn 


support yourself my dear child, 


tion and sensibility remained ;—shie 


' 


‘only tell me is he come ?” * Your husband | 
is arrived ; Ihave just received tidings that 


heis in the city and will shortly be hére’— 


hands on her bosom, there was such a cold, 
intolerable weight there ; she felt the letter of | 


as a talisman against the evil she most dreaded, 


hailed as the 
‘It is all) 
sighed she, unconse ious of the | 

*Poor unhappy | 
and then I will lie 


had first received it, she had 
precursor of the purest felicity. 
over now,’ 
presence of Mr. Manning. 
Allison, I will cell him all, 
*T hear a carriage approach- 


down and die,’ 


ing,’ suid Mr. Manning ;—*‘ the g 


gate opens—| 
and give hin | 


the welcome he merits.” Augusta could not 





but percep- || 
saw Mr, 
Manning leave the room, heard steps and) 
then the dvor! 


move, her limbs were powerless, 


voices in the passage, and 
re-open, 
ning 18 fall, and a mist was over her eyes, but |) 
she distinetly rec ognized the figure that en- 


love? 
| gusta’s 


‘ited, but with such different emotions. 


i} 
ilet me 


The shades of twilight were begin- 1 assume it, as my own. 


The slightest sound made her |ble—it could not be trae—her present felicity 


was too great to be real, ‘ Can Allison and 
Clarence be one?” Yes, my Augusta these 


arms hove a right to enfold thee, or they 


would not clasp you thus, No miracle has 
been wrought but the skeleton is reclothed 
‘with flesh, the locks of youth have been re- 
newed, the tide of health has flowed back 


But I fear you will! again into the wasted veins, lending a glow to 
‘Is he come ? cried | | the wan cheek, 


and a brightness to the dim 
‘eye; and more than all, the worn and feeble 
spirit, always sympathizing with its frail com- 


| panion, has replumed its drooping wings, and 
‘been soaring in regions of hope, and joy and 


Without speaking metaphorically, Au- 
s heartactually ached with its excess of 
happiness, ‘I have not room here,’ she 
cried ‘for such fullnes of joy,’ again laying 
her hand where that precious letter was depos- 
‘NM ty 
friends must participate in my happiness, it 
is selfish to withhold it from them so long.’ 
‘They know it already,’ said Allison smiling, 
‘they have known my secret from the first, and 
assisted me in concealing my identity.” Au- 
gusta now understood Mary’s apparent incon- 
sistency, and vindicated her from all unkind- 
ness and wilful palliation of guilt. ‘Tam not 


quite an impostor,’ continued her husband, ‘for 


my name is Sydney Clarence Allison—and 
still wear the appellation you have 
learned to love. It was my uncle’s, and he 
left a condition in his will that I should 
I find myself too the 
heir of sufficient wealth to be almost a bur- 
romantic to the last, 


iden; for my unele, 


tered—what was her astonishment, to behold, | only caused the report of the failure of his 
‘instead of the lank form, bald brows, and|jwealth that [ might prove the sincerity of 





green shade, marked in such indelible char- |] your father’s friendship. My wife my own 



























———————— 


beloved Augusta, is not his blessing resting 


on us now ?’ 
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ally serious, was exalted on this occasion to}j love, join thy voice tc bers.’ 


an unwonted vein of humor. 


When she 
saw Augusta’s eyes turning with fond admi- 
ration towards her husband, she whispered 


in her ear—* Is it possible, that bald, yellow, || him ? from the foreign land ?’ 


horrid looking cresture is your husband ? 


tu the altar,’ 


And Allison passing his hand over his 
luxuriant hair, reminded her, with a smile, of || love.’ 


the subscription and the wig. 





From the Hingham Gazette 


Adele Gray. 


*Did'st thou ever feel the heart's void, lady ?’ 


and the young and beautiful creature that sa 
at the feet of Lady Constance, the highborn 


who was gifted with all the beauty and pride 
of the noble house, looked up with a sad 


simile on her sweet face. 
‘ Never! my dear Adele,’ replied the lady 


stooping down to press a kiss upan her pure, 
‘and thou,’ she added playfully, 


meek brow ; 
*canst not have known sorrow. Thou has 


been sheltered by our roof-tree since thine 
and I would have life 


earliest childhood ; 
seem to thee like a ‘* fairy tale.”’ 
* Ah! lady! 


and the waters flow not always over goldei 


sands. Kind hast thou been to me, and thy 
tones of winning sweetness have whiled me 
from my thoughts when they have wandered 


amidst the * cities of the silent.” The orpha 
girl is not ungrateful !’ 

* Do not let us speak of gratitude answerec 
the lady, Dost thou not rank as high iy 
lineage as mnyself—and thou, tho’ dark Azrae 


bast passed o’er thy home, did not my noble 
sire woo thee to be his child ; and the sister of 
his wayward Constance. And does he not 
bless thee, that thou hast made her ta forsake 


her follies, and to be e’en as thyself, thougl 


only halfso pure and good. Come, this mood 
is not meet for thee. Tuke thy lute and 
sing to me one sweet song as thou wast wont 


to do in days gone by.’ 


* But c’will not be a merry ofe,’ sweet Con- 
*The chords have long been un- 
strung ;’ and taking the lute she sang the fol- 


stance, 


lowing words— 

* There are fairies that sleep the lily's bell 
And under the violet lie, 

And fairies that on the hill’s green side— 
Ateve dance merrily. 

But I would some bright one were hovering near 
To smile, when the tear drops start ; 

And bear me a gift from the “ fairy land’ 
To earth—for a weary heart.’ 


* My sweet Adele! why sure thy song is sad 





The flowers are fair, but the 
storm-cloud will sometimes pass over them ; 


his boyhood. My noble boy 


raised as to heaven in thankfulness. 
son of w noble house. Her father was the 


leaving his daughter an orphan, without natu- 
ral ties, as he had no communication with his 
>|} family far years, he besought for her on his 
death bed his protection. Wn by her sweet- 
ness and even child-like trustingness, he 


»||she would render the lady Constance, who 
was proud and overbearing, more gentle and | 
humble by the influence of her own winning 
(ii gentleness. His son had been absent two or' 
three years. He left home whilst Adele was 


ured in the young girl’s heart. 

A golden sunset, with its rich tints gleamed 
full upon the old baronial ball. The lady Con- 
stance rose and putting aside the heavy crim- 
son curtain gazed out. The bright hues 
faded, and anly a few light clouds floated above. 

‘Evening comes on beautiful and still” dear 
Adele, ‘come look how the reflection of those 


trees,’ 

‘Tis very beautiful! but Constance, thou 
of the unshadowed brow, look above at you 
hovering cloud— 

Bird-like does it flit around the departed 2 

Or the spirit’s call bear to all broken hearted 7 

‘Now this is the very spirit of waywardness,’ 
exclaimed the lady Constance, with some- 
thing of impatience inher tone. * Why do 
Jark thoughts come, like birds of evil omen. 
to dim each passing hour. But list, list! 
headrest thou wot you distant shout? the 
merry peal 2?’ and he lady's 
with joy. 


face lighted up 
‘’Tis my brother !’ 

Two horsemen galloped up the avenue. 
and warm was the welcome of Reginald 


to-night,’ said the old Earl of L———, the 
father of lady Constance, entering the draw- 

Mr. Manning and his daughter sympa-|/ing room. * Come, sing me soime merry bal- 
thized largely in the happiness of their friends. 


lad, for I have good news to make those hearts 
Their only sorrow was the approaching sep- 


more light ;’ and he smiled upon the beautiful 
aration. Mary whose disposition was natur-|} creature as he spoke. ‘* Come, Constance, 


*Good news, my father!’ exclaimed the 


bright lady, starting from her seat. * Reginald! 
my brother! Hast thou heard aught from 


1} ‘*Sweethave been the tidings my bright one. 
would not marry him, unless [ were dragged 


Adele Grey was the daughter of a younger 


early friend of the Earl of Lansdowne, and! 


adopted her as his own, judging rightly, that 


yet a child, but his kindness had been treas-, 


bright rays rests upon you distant group of 


lordly hall, Blent with teh music of young 
voices the lute’s sweet strains floated around, 
and seemed to the ear as the cadence of some 
blissful dream. The lady Constance was 
moving with stately step through the dance, 
ever and anon stealing a look at Adele, the 
pale sweet being who was wandering alone 
through the lofty room, as if her spirit held 
no communion with those around. She 
sought her side when the dance was o’er, 
and whispered words of fondness, till she 
won a gentle smile. They had been praying 





His steps will soon again tread the haunts of|| her to wake the lute ; and few who heard the 
! serene will be 
the evening of life cheered by thy care and 
And the mild eye of the old man was 


thrilling strain but treasured it in their heart's 
depths. 
‘They bid me twine amid my hair 
Bright gems and radiant flowers! 
They bid me tune my lute, and sing 
Gaily in festal hours; 
But still the radiant flowers may be 
By every rude blast shaken ; 
And silently the lute’s sweet chords— 
Like the poor heart's be breaking !” 


| 





| Why did the minstrel’s eye fall, and her 
tones falter 2? Ah! the dark eye of the young 
lord was upon her ; 





‘ With that bright smile that made all others dim, 
So proud, so sweet, what part had she in him.’ 


| 


Sickness fell upon that noble house, and 
the ‘fever spirit’ in passiug over it, had not 
| stayed his wing till all save the young Adele 

were prostrated by his power. She hovered 
| 


‘over the couch, and mingled caresses in her 





| prayers for the bright lady Constance. She 
‘| was by the old man’s bed side, when the aged 
nurse would slumber, and when Reginald 
Courtney was wandering in the world of 
| dreams, she wiped the damps from his brow, 
and held the cordial to his parched lip. The 
storm passed o'er, and then indeed they knew 
that Adele ha@ been as a ministering angel 

tothem. But the cheek of that beautiful one 
| faded day by day, and her brow became still 
more white ; whilst her step was faltering «s it 
slowly trod the garden walks, beyond which 
she went not. 


* With all life’s bright garlands round thee, 
art thou passing to thy last resting place ?"— 
whispered the lady Constance, as she gazed 
upon the sleeping girl, She murmured in 
her dreams a few low words, Why did joy 
sparkle and beam upon the lady’s face? She 
lightly turned away. 

* Wilt thou be my sister, in right earnest, 
sweet one ? whispered the lady Constance as 
she kissed Adele Gray’s cheek. See my 
brother must plead for himself!’ And well 
was the cause pleaded, if Adele's sweet look of 


happiness,and Reginald’s smile told a true tale, 





Courtney and his companion. The @ld hall 
resounded with merriment, and mang a cup! 


the tenants drained, to the health of the noble | 
heir. 








The cheek of beauty shamed the bright 
wreath thet hung above, and the flash of her! 








A year went by, and again the bells pealed 


forth merrily ; and as Reginald Courtney led 
} 


his young Adele a gay measure upon the 





. . 1) 
|] eye was sent back from many a mirror in the! 


green where the tenants were assembled, many 
a cup was pledged for happiness to the heir 
of Lansdowne, and his bonny bride, And 
many a year of happiness ,had passed, ere 
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——— 
Adele knew that she had betrayed her secret 
to Constance in her unquiet slumbers. And 
when her husband for the first time, told her, || 
that pity alone for one who so fervently loved 
him, who was for his sake fading to the tomb, 
the victim of unrequited love, had iaduced 
him, to offer her his hand, it was with a geutle 
caress, and the sweet assurance that his heart 
was now her's alone, and that he had lived 
to bless the hour when from generous and 
noble feeling he had made Adele Gray his 
bride. 








QRAVBLIUG SLBICHBD. 


An Amcrican Russian. 
Mr. Stevens, in his ‘Incidents of Travel 








in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland,’| upon the grade of grand counsellor of the 
gives the highly interesting account of Gen. || empire ; ; and a letter addressed to hith under 





‘Count Woronzow, which exists in full force 
‘ut this day. 
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ithe campaign of 1814, entered Paris with the 
allied armies as colonel of a regiment, In 
this campaign he formed a friendship with) 


He left the army with the rank of 
brigadier general. By the influence of Count 
Woronzow, he was appointed inspector of 
the port of Odessa, in which office he stood 
next to the governor of the Crimea, and, in 
fact, on one occasion, during the absence of 
Count Woronzow, lived in the palace and 
acted as governor for eight months. He 
married a lady of rank, with an estate and 
several hundred slaves at Moscow; wears 
two or three ribins at his button hole, 








badges of different orders, has gone through 
the different routine of offices and honors 





Sontag, a Russianized American gentleman, | the title of *his excellency’ will come to the 


a resident of Odessa, with whom he became | right hands, 


acquainted whilst in that city : 


He was then living at his | 
| country place, about eight versts from Odes- 


*[ have mentioned incidentally the name of | sa, and asked me to go out and pass the next 
a countryman resident in Odessa; and being | day with him. I was strongly tempted, but, | 


so far from home, I felt a 
American. In France or Italy I seldom had | 
this feeling, for there Americans congregate | 


in crowds ; but in Greece and Turkey I al-|) next day Gen. Sontag called upon me, but I 


a yearning toward an |/in order that 1 might-have the full benefit of) 


it postponed the pleasure until I had comple-| 
“ted my arrangements for traveling. The 


ways rejoice to meet a compatriot ; and when, | did not see him; and this morning, accom- 


on my arrival at Odessa, before going into) 
the lazaretto, the captain told me that there: 
was au American residing there, high i 
character and office, who had beeu vent 
years iv Russia, I requested him to present 
my compliments, avd say that if he had pot 
forgotten his father-land, 
guishing in the lazaretto would be glad to see 


a countryman lan- 


him through the gratings of his prison house. | 


I afterwards regretted having sent this mes- | 
sage, vs 1 heard from other sources that he | judge 
was a prominent man, and during the whole | 
term of my quarantine [never heard fromm | 
I was most agreeably disap- | 


hins personally. 
pointed, 


iny release, I met him at dinner at the Span- | our Genesee wheat, 
He had been to the Crimea | interesting circumstance to find an American 


ish consul’s. 
with count Woronzow; had only returned 
being there until invited to meet me at 


for, though twenty years an exile, his heart) 
Who! 


beat as true as when he left ourshore. 


can take off the feeling that binds him to || were at work in the field, 
his native land 2? Not hardships and disgrace | 


at home ; not favor and success abroad, not) 
even time can drive from his mind the lund | 


of his birth or the friends of his youthful days, | 
Gen, Sontag was a native of Philadelphia, had 
been in our wavy, and served as sailing mas- 


ter on board the Wasp, became 


from some cause he did not mention, left our 


navy, entered the Russian, and came round 
to the Black Sea as a captain of a frigate ; 


was transferred to the land service, and 





‘and 


however, when on the first day of | of the previous crops. 


| cultivating land ov the Black Sea, and com-} 
. . 
that morning, and had never heard of my | 
flats, with which he was perfectly familiar.—| 


dinner. Thad wrovged him by my distrust; | One thing particularly struck me, though as} 


dissatisfied | 


v|}could live well, 


‘panied by Mr.JRaguet, the younger, I rode 
out to his place. » Phe land about Odessa is_ 
"a dead level, the road’ was excessively dry, 
we were begrimmed with dust when we 
arrived, General Sontag wos waiting for us| 


und in the true spirit of au American farmer} 


jat home, proposed taking us over his ground, || 


His farm is his hobby ; it contains about six | 
hundred acres, and we walked all over it. His | 
crop was wheat, and, althongh I am no great) 
I think I 
a field 


sowed 


of these matters, never saw | 
He showed 


which had 


finer, me 


wheat not been in 


years, 
We compared it with) 
and to it was 


ine an| 


paring it with the products of our Genesee) 


of very good | 
three | 
but was produced by the fallen seeds 







and another every day for a friend, wnd lay up 
one thousand dollars a year ; but I afterwards 
heard that he was a complete enthusiast on 
the subject of his farm; a bad manager, and 
that he really knew nothing of its expense or 
profit. Returning to the house we found 
Madam Sontag ready to receive us, She is 
au authoress of a great literary reputation, 
and of such character that, while the emperor 
was prosecuting the Turkish war in person, 
and the Empress remained at Odessa, the 
young archduchesses were placed under her 
charge. At dinner she talked with much 
interest of America, and expressed a hope, 
though not much expectation, of one day 
visiting it. But General Sontag himself, 
surrounded as he is by Russian connexions, 
is all American, Pointing to the ribbin on 
his buttonhole he said he was entitled to one 
order which he should value above all others ; 
that his father had been a soldier of the rev- 
olution, and a member of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety, and that in Russia the decoration of 
that order would be to him the proudest badge 
of honor that an American could wear. After 
dining we retired into a litde room fitted up 
for a library, which he calls America, furnish- 


Jed with all the standard: American books, 


Irving, Paulding, Cooper, &c., engravings 
canal and rail road reports, &c.; and his 
daughter, a lovely liule girl aid only child, 
| be has taught to speak her father’s tongue 
jand Jove her fuher’s land, In honor of me 
| she played on the piano * Hail Columbia’ and 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ 


soon. 


| . . . . 

| of distinguished Americans, maps, charts, 
} 

{ 


and the day wore away too 
We took tea on the piazza, and at 
parting I received from him a letter to his 
agent on his estate near Muscow, and from 
Madame Sontag one which carried me into 
the imperial household, being directed to 
Monsieur VIntendaut du Prince bheritiere, 
Petersburgh. A few ago I received 
from hima letter, in which he says, * The 
visit of one of my countryman is so great a 
treat, that I can assure you that you are never 
forgotten by any of my little family; and 
when my daughter wishes to make me smile, 


she is sure to succeed if she sits down to 


weeks 











ber piano and plays * Hail Columbia or 

jan American, perhaps I ouglit not to ‘tave| ‘Yankee Doodle ;’ this brings to mind 
been so sensitive. A large number of men|| Mr. Mr. and Mr. who 
and they were all||have passed through this city; to me it 


slaves. 
| habit, 
but it 


rudely upon me to see white men slaves to 


slaves without a sensation; 


. | 
an American, and he one whose father had. 


been asoldier in the revolution, and had 


fought to sustain the great principle that * all) 


men are by nature free and equal.’ 
Mr. Sontag told me that he valued bis farm 


at about six thousand dollars, on which he 


have a bottle of Crimea wine, 


Such is the force of education and | 
that I have seen hundreds of black | 
struck || 


alone brings to mind my country, parents, 
youth, and a world full of things and ideas 





past never to returp, Should any of our 


} countrymen be Coming this way, do not for- 
vet to inform them that in Odessa lives one 
| who will be glad to see them ;’ and I say now 
to any of my countrymen whom chance may 
|| throw upon the shores of the Black Sea, that 
from home the 


iif he would receive so far 


} 

|welcome ofa true hearted American, George 
Pe . 

| Sontag will be glad to render it,’ 


oy ee aN 


“28 9 et 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Envy. 

Envy is one of the most venomous pas- 
sions of the human lieart. Poisoning all 
the social feelings of its possessor, it ren- 
ders his cup of life bitter and nauseous and 
causes him to linger away his days in dis- 
trustful fears and malicious desires, and to 
end them, perhaps in cheerless hope and 
misery. How can the midnight sky of that 
being’s soul be otherwise than dark and 
gloomy in whose clouded regions no star of 
friendship shines, which is illumined by no 
kindly rays emanating fromthe Cynthia of 
amicable affection ? 

Oh wretched child of envy! thy condition 
how forlorn, how miserable !—envy itself how 
despicable, how ruthless, how blasting! It 
is a mental Simoon, destroying every thing 
commendable in the regions from whence it 
comes, and blighting many a germ of happi- 
ness in the climes over which it sweeps its 
deadly blast. Frequently, amid the loud 
vursts of merited applause, it is heard raging 
and howling around the temple of well-earned 
praise, striving to wrack* and overthrow it. 
The efforts of envy, however, to ruin others, 
are seldom fruitful. The harvest springing 
from its envenomed seeds, designed for oth- 
ers to reap, “it is generally obliged itself to 
gather; the destructive beverage prepared 
for its intended victim it is itself not unfre- 
quently constrained to take. 

But of all the vile passions to which the 
sinful bosom of man is subject, none is more 
unreasonable—none less commendable, than 


* That malignant envy which turns pale, 
And sickens even if a friend prevail; 
Which merit and success pursues with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate.” 














To envy another his situation, because it 
is more honorable or lucrative, or his talents, | 
because they are superior to our own, is 
weakness, foolishness, injustice: and while 
it degrades our own character, it elevates the 
persou’s whom we envy, plainly evincing that 
he is in advance of us in merit or public esteem. 
It is in fact a compliment to him ; ‘ a tribute 
of approbation ;’ as Zimmerman has observ- 
ed, ‘ to his greatness—at least, it is a mani- 
fest acknowledgement of it.’ 

Cease then, ye vile calumniators, your 
vituperous hissings! aim not your basilisk 
darts at transcendent worth. Strive not to 
kill the opening buds of genius, nor the beau- 
tiful plants of moral excellence. Stand in 
silence before your superiors ; and never de- 
cry those good qualities, those elevated prin- 
ciples in others, which your own base souls 
can neither copy nor imitate. J. C. 

Dracut, Ms. 








* That monster, Envy wrack 
Of earned praise.—Suakesrrare. 
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More words about Women. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 

Never did knight enter the lists at joust or | 
tourney, to shiver a lance, or win a prize,’ 
under the bright glance of his ladye-love, 
with a lighter heart, or a fuller flush of antic- 
ipated victory, than I again resume my pen, 
to prove fair woman’s superiority over man. | 

* The child’s the father of the man,’ sings | 
Wordsworth, aud the budding tyranny of 
boyhood vouches for the fact. The fvir-haired | 
girl is content with her little doll, smoothing | 
the pillow in its tiny cradle, and fancying a| 
mother’s care: while the boy a-field, is rob- | 
bing the poor bird of its young. He brings | 
them home, and, perhaps for a day, their: 
chirping may arrest his attention ; he then 
grows weary, and the fair-haired girl becomes | 
their step mother and nurse. She takes them 
up stairs, has them placed by her litle cot, 
and in the dark night she arises to feed them. 
If one dies, she sheds tears for its loss— 
she puts it in her bosom, deeming that so 
innocent a nest will restore it to life; nay, 
she digs it a grave, and plants flowers over 
it, and great is her grief when she finds that 
her brother has disinterred it for the cat. 

The youth is at the door, waging war among 
the poultry with his bow and arrow, or with 
his wooden sword enacting the part of Napo- | 
lean among his playmates; while the litle | 
sister is watering her flowers, or sitttng at| 
her mother’s feet, with tearful eyes, listening 
to the tales of the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ 
or some such pathetic ballad, She is busied 
in laying down crumbs for the poor robin to 
eat; while he, at a little distance, is prepar- 
ing his brick trap to catch the unsuspecting 
warbler, When it rains, he amuses himself 
by destroying the flies that hum in the win- 
dow pane; while she watches the silver 
drops, and thinks of the tears fallen from | 
angels’ eyes. So in childheod are the seeds 
of tender emotion sown; the woman is in 
possession of the breast, the tender plants of 
pity, und love, and hope, and sorrow, and | 
fear—flowers that spring up in a future day, | 
and make her still the beloved Eden—the 
garden of which gods have been enamored, 
when they left their starry mansion like a 
dove, and alighted, with subsided pinions, 
beside the lovely daughters of Eve. 

We read not of the star-eyed Seraphim | 
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| 
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save woman, and none were found worthy 
to woo her but the denizens ofheaven, Am- 
bition, and the sword, and the cursed grape, 
had rendered them monsters, and, if they 
came to woo, it was either reeking with gore, 
or reeling under potations of the vine. Then, 
the sons of heaven forsook the golden battle- 
ments of Zion, and dared to incur the anger 
of the Omnipotent for woman. Pity may 
yet again withdraw the cloudy curtaining of 
the sky, and send down gentle companions, 
beings worthy of her love, which far outweighs 
the fine gold of Ophir. 

Sweet, uncomplaining woman, she leaves 
her home and her friends, and becomes a 
wife ; the scenes that are imprinted upon her 
inemory are forsaken, and she puts all her 
trust and hope of future happiness upon a 
man. She sheds a few natural tears when 
crossing the threshhold, and like a tender lily 
drooping upon her husband’s bosom she is 
borne away. She recks not then that he 
whose voice is soft and penetrating, sinking 
into the very heaviness of her heart, will ere 
long leave her for the noisy chase, the tavern 
dinner and the midnight revel, What hours 
will she sit alone without a murmur, looking 
love into the face of ber first born. But see 
her face lightens with joy, he has come.— 
No! he enters not, there is a confused noise 
in the passage, a mixture of many voices ; 
They have borne him to bed. The bottle has 
a greater charm for him than the prautle of 
his baby, or the angelic features of his wife ; 
a face, perhaps, and a mind, for which 
monarchs would resign realms to call their 
own. 

*Oh, woman! thou art lovely in thy sorrow ; 
but how my heart has ached to see thee smile, 
when peace has been far from thee. Man, 
alas! is the darkening cloud that too often 
dims the sun of her beauty. The clear blue 
serenity of the morning of her youth would 
expand to a full unclouded day, and sink 
down into a twilight of repose, amid the rosy 
nues of her own brightness, were it not for 
the desolating march of man, who spreads 
his blackening thunder upon tranquillity — 
She would 


‘ Walk in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless lands and starry skies,’ 


if left to her own innocence, Why drag such 
lovely flowers from the tender stem, and wear 


falling in love with the sons of men, and their fragrant beauty for an hour in proud 
leaving their amaranthine beds by the streams |triumph, then dash them heartlessly aside to 


of heaven, and descending upon earth to woo. | 





wither forever? How much has woman 


Oh, no! if they had come down, it would ||suffered through trusting to the boasted love 


have been to have sought companions and |jof man ? 


sisters among the early daughters of the | 


world, and not lovers amid the men. Even 
those angels who came, descended in pity ; 
they left their golden harps unstrung, and 
their silver trumpets unblown, for man had | 
turned brute. Therg was nothing loveable , 


How many young bearts has he 
broken ? and hopes innumerable, eternally 


blighted ? what aching heads and throbbing 


‘brows, and tearful eyes has he left upon 


lonely pillows, to weep away their sweet lives 


in torture, then rest unremembered in the 


grave ? 























Happy indeed are they 
‘Who never told their love 


But let concealment like a worm in the bud 
Feed on their damask cheek,’ 


who have pined in thought, still living upoo 
a dreamy hope, and never awakening to the 
frightful realities of disappointment and de- 
spair; who have reared a standard for the 
perfection of man in their imagination, and 
never lived to see him measured by it; who 
have fancied that his heart was all love like 
their own, and never endured his chilling 
neglect. 
‘The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit sighed till woman smiled.’ 

Alas! how often does man smile now, when 
woman sighs. He who first said that wo- 
man’s tears were like the crocodile’s, shed 
that she might destroy, libelled the sex.— 
Woman only weeps when the sorrow of her 
heart is full to overflowing. Oh that her 
tears could rain a deluge to destroy all those 
who believe her artful. Her very faults have 
a charm ;—and the poet— 


* Raptured ne quits each dying sage, 
Oh Woman! for thy lovelier page ; 
Sweet book! unlike the books of art 
W hose errors are thy fairest part, 

In whom, the dear errata column 

Is the best page in all the volume., 





Gratitude. 

What American can read, without deep 
emotion, the following anecdote from Ste- 
phens’ * Incidents of Travels in Greece, &c.’ 

*At Kalamuki, while walking down along 
the shore, a Greek, who spoke the lingua 
Franca, came from on board one of the litte 
caiques, and, when he learned that I was an 
American, described to me the scene that 
had taked place on that beach upon the arrival 
of provisions from America ; when thousands 
of iniserable beings who had fled from the 
burning of their dwellings, and lived for 
months upon plants and roots ; gray-headed 
men, mothers with infants at their breasts, 
emaciated with hunger and almost frantic with 
despair, came down from their mountain 
He 
might well remember the scene, for he had 
been one of that starving people; and he 


retreats to seek the welcome relief. 


took me to his house, and showed me his 
wife and four children, now all nearly grown, 
telling me that they had all been rescued 
from death by the generosity of my country- 
wen. Ido not know why, but it did not 
seem unmanly for a bearded and whiskered 
man to weep; I felt anything but contempt 
for him, when, with his heart overflowing and 
his eyes filled with tears, he told me, when | 
returned home, to say to my countrymen 
that I had seen and talked with a recipient of 
their bounty, apd though the Greeks might 
never repay us, they could never forget what 
we had done for them. I remembered the 
excitement in our country in their behalf, in 
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—————————— 
colleges and schools, from the grey-headed 
senator to the prattling school boy, and 
reflected that, perhaps my mite, cast care- 
lessly upon the waters had saved from the 
extremity of misery this grateful family. I 
wished that the cold-blooded prudence which 
would have checked our honest enthusiasm 
in favor of a people, under horrors and 
calamities worse than ever fell to the lot of 
man struggling to be free, could have listened 
io the gratitude of this Greek family. With 
deep interest I bade them farewell, and telling 
my guide to follow with my horse, walked 
over to the foot of the mountain.” 





A Thanksgiving Story. 

‘Come Charles, my son,’ said Deacon 
Alworthy, ‘take one of them turkeys and 
carry up to parson Moody for thanksgiving.’ 

‘No father, I don’t do that again, I tell 
you.’ 

‘What doI hear now, Charles >—These 
five and twenty years I have sent the parson 
a turkey, and Joe has carried them—and Tom, 
and Jerry, and you, without ever before refu- 
sing. What is the matter now ?’ 

*Why father, he never thanked me for 
bringing it to him, besides he took me to do 
awhile ago, because I started out of meeting 
too soon.’ 

* Well son, you know it is the custom for 
a minister to go out before any of the con- 


|yregation starts, this is done as a mark of 


respect.’ 

‘Respect or not, he’s nothing but a man; 
and as for creeping for him, I won't do it.’ 

‘Weill, let it all pass, and carry him the 
turkey, and if he don’t thank you, I will.’ 

Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short 
time was at the house of the minister, who 
was seated in the parlor surrounded by a 
number of friends, who had come to pass 
thanksgiving with hin. The lad entered 
without knocking; and bringing the turkey 
from his shoulders heavily upon the table, 
said, * Mr. Moody there’s a turkey father sent 
you, if you want it, you may have it, if you 
don’t [ll carry it back again.’ 

‘IT shall be very glad of it,’ said the min- 
ister, ‘but I think you might learn 
manners, Charles, can’t you do an 
better?” 


a little 
errand 


‘How would you have me do it?’ 
Charles. 


said 


‘Sit down in my chair,’ said the parson, 
‘and I will show you.’ 

Charles took the chair, while the divine 
took the turkey and left the room. He soon 
returned—took off his hat—made a very low 
bow, and said, * Mr. Moody, here is a turkey 











| 
| 





which my father sent you, and wishes you to 
accept of it as a present.’ 

Charles arose from his seat, and took the 
owl, and said wo the minister, ‘It is a very 
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fine one, and I feel very grateful to your 
father for it. In this and in numerous other 
instances, he has contributed to my happi- 
ness. If you will just carry it into the kitchen 
and return again, I will send to Mrs. Moody 
to give you half a dollar.’ 

The parson walked out of the room—his 
friends laughed at the joke, and made upa 
purse for the lad, who ever after received a 
reward for his services.— Norfolk Adv. 








How ro Get nip or A Snenirr.—General 
Henry Lee the gallant soldier of the revolu- 
\tion, was like too many of his fellow patriots, 
in the decline of life much embarrassed in 
his pecuniary circumstances. Being once 
taking by an officer for debt, the ingenuity of 
the soldier procured his release ; he told him 
he was glad that he was about to be lodged in 
prison for he had been bitten by a mad dog, 
and might do mischief—After a while as 
they were riding he began to rave, and the 
terrified officer was glad to escape from a 
}man who had been bitten by a mad dog.— 
NM. Y. Transcript. 

Amone the addresses paid James I. on his 
succession to the throne, was one from the 
town of Shrewsbury in which the loyal inhab- 
itants expressed a wish that his majesty might 
|reign as long as the sun, moon and stars 











jendured, * Faihmon,’ said the king, ‘ if Ido 


jreign so long, my son must govern by can- 
dlelight.’ 





Letiers Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage patd. 

. M. P. L. Chatham 4 Corners N. Y. $1,00; J. M. D. &. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. $1,00; J. V. D. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; 
R. R. Brookfield, N. Y. $1,00; G. F. H. Oran N. Y. $1,00; 
P. H. Paris, N. Y. $1,00; C. F Canaan, N. Y. $1.00: 
|D. O. 8. Livonia, N. Y. $1,00; S. N. York, N. Y¥. $1,00; 
|C. G. H. Ogdensburgh, N. Y¥. $1,00; D. K. Georgia, Vt. 
$1,00; P.M. Maple Grove, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on Friday, the 26th ult by the Rev. Meg. 
Waterbury, Mr. Richard V. 8. Beatty, to Miss Angeline 
|M. Poultney. 

In New York, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Wm. M. 
| Bangs, Mr. Lorenzo Higgins, of Manchester, Michigan, 
;to Miss Catharine, daughter of Wm. P. Clark, Esq. of 
Austerlitz, Columbia county, N. Y. 








DIED, 

In this city, on the 26th ult. in her 68th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Paddock, wife of Laban Paddock, Esq. 

On the 16th ult. Mr. W. Potter, in his 40th year. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. Walter Frost, in his 30th year. # 

On the Ist inst. George, son of Benjamin Teets, in his 
2d year. 

On the 3d inst. Emeline, daughter of Marcus and Jane 
Curtis, in her 5th year. 

On the 5th inst. William, son of Thomas and Prudence 
Clark, aged 1 year. 

In Kinderhook, on the 2ist ult. Dr. William Barthrop, 
| aged 73 years. 

On the 20th of July last, in the 23d year of her age, Miss 
| o- L. Hall, daughter of Mr. Renjamin and Lucretia A. 
all. 

At Canaan, Columbia County, on the 22d ult. Mra. 
Jerusha, consort of Mr. Chester Carpenter, of this city, 
and sister of the above Miss Ann L. Hall, of Consumption, 
| in the 36th year of her age. 
| At Coxsackie, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 











Mr. J.J. Ten Broeck, Christina, daughter of Mr. Seth Ten 
| Broeck, of Clermont, in the 2)st year of ber age. 

On the 4th inst. between Hudson & Albany, on board 
Schooner John Randolph, Capt. Clayer, of Philadelphia, 
jin the 3%h year of hisage. His funeral was attended from 
|the city deck by a large and respectable number of the 
citizens of Hudson, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To Autumn. 


Sweet sabbath of the year! 
Thou art a welcome season unto me, 
Although thy fading aspect oft may be 
Lonely and drear, 
To tamer hearts, which ne’er or rarely glow, 
Amid the varied forms thy pensive charms bestow. 


When thy profuse hand fills 
Earth’s garners with rich fruitage—and when thou 
Bring’ st relaxation to :he toil worn brow— 
When to the hills 
And vales around, heaven's o’erarching dome 
Gives back in echoing strains, the shouts of ‘ harvest 
home’— 


Oh! then, so far apart 
From its own happiness, as not to feel 
Within its depths unearthly rapture steal, 
Beats there a heart ? 
Or breathes a soul unraised to Him from whence 
Flows all this gladdening change, and kind munifi- 
cence ? 


Autumn! I love to tread, 
Alone, thy woodland paths, leaf-strewed and wild, 
While yet thy golden days are calm and mild, 
And ere thou’st shed, 
Thy gaudy vestment of prismatic hues :— 


Then in thy sylvan bowers, with thee ‘tis sweet to/ 


muse, 


And when thy zephyrs come, 
With their air-stirring pinions, to subdue 
The fervid heat which summer o’er us throws ;— 
Then, hastening from 
The world’s tumultuous strife, I love to stray, 
Where quiet dwells recluse, and dream the hours 
away. 


But in thy sterner mood, 


When frowning tempests howl along thy path— }| 


How sweet a shelter from thy theatening wrath 
And aspect rude, 
Where glows the social hearth—and care’s alloy 
Ne’er enters to abate full flowing, fireside joy. 


Then, while we feel the bond, 
Which closely links us to our fellow-clay, 
Chastening the force of selfishness, Oh! may 
Full many a fond 
Endearment which true friendship shall suggest, 
Gladden each ‘ingle-side’ and cheer each human 


° breast. 
H. Suvrrts. 





From the Sunbeam. 
The Dying Infant, 
PALE, motionless and silent, lay 
An infant on its bed, 
While on its face the smile of peace, 
A beauteous halo shed ; 
And on that face a mother gazed, 
With looks of wild despair, 
Conscious that death’s resistless hand 
Had fixed his signet there. 


She saw nione the hastening hour 
When to her fond caress, 


LS — 
No more she might those ruby lips, 
With tenderest rapture press ; 
But saw not in that placid smile, 
The brighter vision sealed, 
Which on her darling’s spirit broke, 
To her yet unrevealed. 


For near the couch an angel spread, 
His pure etherial wings, 

Imparting to that spotless soul 
Unutterable things ; 

And whispered soft of anguish spared, 
Of bliss immortal given, 

And all its new-born senses filled 
With dreams of opening heaven ! 





To My Brother. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


WE are but two—the others sleep 
Through death’s untroubled night ; 
We are but two—oh let us keep 
The link that binds us, bright. 


Heart leaps to heart—the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same; 

That good old man—his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claim: 

We in one mother’s arms were locked— 
Long be her love repaid; 

In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and wo; 

Let manhood keep alive the flame, 
Lit up so long ago. 

We are but one—be that the bond 
To hold us till we die; 








} 


Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
The Sea. 

| EmpceM of Everlasting power, [ come 
|Into thy presence !—as an awe-struck child 
| Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 
| And I will ponder o’er its characters, 
As erst the glad disciple sought the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 
| Hath heard thy voice forages, and grown gray 
| Beneath thy smitings—and thy wrathful tide 
| Even now is thundering ‘heath its caverned hbase 
}—Methinks it trembleth atthe stern rebuke ! 
|Is it not so? 
Speak mildly, mighty Sea! 
| IT would not know the terrors of thine ire~— 
I That vex the gasping mariner, and bid 
The wrecking argosy to leave no trace, 
|Or bubble, where it perished. Man's weak voice, 
| Though wildly lifted in its proudest strength, 
With all its e@mpass, all its volumed sound, 


IIs mockery to thee. 


Earth speaks of man,— 

| Her leveled mountains and her cultured vales, 

Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal areh— 

All speak of him, and moulder while they speak. 
—But of whose architecture and design 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| Speak thine eternal fountains, when they rise 

| To combat with the cloud, and when they fall? 
| Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plains, 
And groves, and gardens, which no mortal eye 


| Hath seen and lived ? 








‘ibs 


| What chiselde skill hath wroucht 
Those corel monuments, and tombs of pear), 
Where sleeps the sea-boy, ’mid a pomp, that earth 


Ne’er showed her buried kinge ? 


ORY: 


| Whose science stretched 
The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And, graving ‘ Hitherto’ upon the sand, 
Bade thy mad surge respect it? From whose loom 
Came forth thy drapery, that ne’er waxed old, 
| Nor blancheth ‘neath stern winter's direst frost ? 
—Who hath thy keys, thou Deep 7— Who taketh note 
Of all thy wrath 7—Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest with thee? What eye doth scan 
Thy secret annals, from creation locked 
Close in those dark, unfathomable cells, 
Which he who visiteth hath ne’er returned 
Among the living ? 

Still but one reply ; 
Do all thine echoing depths, and crested waves 
Make the same answer ?—of that One Dread Name, 
Which he who deepest plants within his soul, 
Is wisest, though the world doth call him fool— 
——tTherefore, I come a listener to thy lore, 
And bow me at thy side, and lave my brow 
With thy cool billow,—if perchance my soul, 
That fleeting wanderer on the shore of time, 


May, by thy voice instructed,—learn of God. 
L. H. 8. 





A Child at Play. 
I love thy glad and restless glee, 
My little cherub child, 
And fain once more would be like thee— 
As lamb-like and as wild! 
Laugh on! laugh on! thou liast no fears, 
Of Wisdoni’s cup brimm’d up with tears, 
Which thou must taste in Manhood’s years 
My little cherub child! 
*Tis sad to see thee what thou art, 
And think what thou may’st be ; 
How worldly woe may turn thy heert, 
And taint thy purity! 
Ah, no !—than that, I'd rather see, 





Death crush thee in thy boyhood‘s glee, 

As rude winds nip the sapling tree— 

} My little cherub child ! 

To thy young thoughts, how good how fair 
Seems all around thy gaze ; 

All bright with hope—undimmed by care, 
Which comes in after days. 

Sing on! sing on! o'er thy glad hours 

No cloud of grief at present low’rs, 

And ever be thy way ’mid flowers 
My little cherub child! 





Almanacks for 1839. 
Stoddard’s Diary or Columbia Almanack, by the thou- 
sand, gross, dozen or single; also, Comic, and David 
Crockett’s Almanacks, by the dozen or single, for sale at 
A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 
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